TYPES OF BEHAVIOUE

one week after the movement, he would never
have learned to make his escape. No more
would he have acquired the trick, had he not
been placed in the cage repeatedly and at short
intervals. An interesting instance of the gradual
undoing of a habit in consequence of the absence
of the sensory results for the sake and under the
guidance of which the action had been learned,
is reported by Lloyd Morgan.1 He had brought
up in his study a brood of ducks. They had had
a bath every morning in a tin tray. After a
while, the tray was placed empty in its accustomed
place. The ducks got into it and went through
all their ordinary ablutions. The next day, they
again enjoyed the missing water, but not as long
as on the first clay. On the third day they gave
up the useless practice of bathing in an empty
tray.

In three days ducklings eliminate a habit which
has become useless, whereas generations after
generations of men have gone through innumerable,
time-wasting, often costly and painful ceremonies
for results rarely secured, and, as we think, never
directly secured by the magical or the religious
ceremonies themselves. There is here a curious

1 C. Lloyd Morgan, Introduction to Comparative Psychology
(The Contemporary Science Series, 1894), p. 89.
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